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Legend; The Secret World of Lee Harvey Oswald by Edward Jay Epstein 

(New York; Reader’s Digest Press/McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1978; 382 pp., $12.95) 

Despite its failure as a biography of Lee Harvey Oswald, Legend is an 
intriguing book. Its thesis is that much of Oswald’s visible career following 
his defection to the Soviet Union was the enactment of a ’’legend” — a false 
biography, a cover story concocted for Oswald by the KGB after he fell under 
their control before or during bis defection. A stronger thesis Is implied; 
although Epstein coyly says that neither he nor his CIA sources are accusing 
the KGB of having plotted the assassination, the chapter entitled "Day of 
the Assassin” (on Oswald) is part of a section called The Mission. 

Epstein assumes that Oswald was guilty as charged in the Kennedy 
assassination, but he is inexplicably indifferent about whether Oswald acted 
alone. He devotes only a six-page appendix to the status of the evidence. 

This brief summary reflects little understanding of the evidence suggesting 
Oswald’s innocence. Epstein omits and distorts controversies, misconstrues 
expert opinion, and casually speculates in areas where facts are available. 

Epstein sheds some new light on Oswald’s life with the Marines in Japan, 
and in Russia, but tbe case that he was a KGB agent is unconvincingly argued. 

The book’s failure as a biography is in the absence of a proper analysis of 
how Oswald’s alleged "legend” might relate to the events of November 22, 1963, 
which gave his name its place in history. 

Le gend is an allegory; the story of Oswald is a popular mystery, but 
his tale is told in order to introduce the reader to a deeper, and less 
popular belief — that U.S. intelligence has been penetrated at a high level 
by the KGB. The main source of the story is James Jesus Angleton, once the chief 
of the CIA’s Counterintelligence staff. According to Angleton, the KGB sent 
a fake defector to the United States to cover up its covert links to Oswald. 

The ostensible proof of the penetration pudding is that the fake defector 

is now drawing $30,000 a year as a CIA consultant, while Angleton, who challenged 

his bona fides , is out in the cold — forced to resign in a purge that turned 



the agency (in Epstein’s words) "inside out." 
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The gospel according to Angleton begins with a revelation in the winter 
of 1961-62. A prophet appears in the form of a Soviet defector, Anatoli M. 

Golitsin, who reveals that the CIA is penetrated in its highest echelons by 
the KGB. His credibility is strengthened by the knowledge that the KGB had 
penetrated the top levels of British and West German intelligence; why not 
the CIA also? On the other hand - a possibility characteristically not raised 
by Epstein - Golitsin might have been a disinformation agent, sent by the KGB 
to feed paranoia In the CIA by persuading the agency that one of its top 
officers was as red as Kim Phllby. In fact, the disruption produced by the 
belief in penetration appears to have been immense. 

Once a high-level penetration is assumed, a strange dialectic sets in: 
every fact in the CIA’s store of knowledge may mean the opposite of what it 
seems. That which fails to support Golitsin's revelation may be evidence of 
its truth, for wouldn’t the KGB use all its powers of disinformation to 
undermine Golitsin? Six months after Golitsin's defection, another KGB agent -- 
Yuri Ivanovich Nosenko — made his first contact with the CIA. Nineteen months 
later, in January 1964, Nosenko also defected. His story deflected attention 
from some of the specific leads provided by Golitsin. Nosenko named many names, 
but he may only have been "burning" agents who were no longer of any use 
to the KGB. 

The main message from Nosenko, however, was that he had personally 
supervised the KGB’s file on Lee Harvey Oswald when he defected to the Soviet 
Union in 1959. According to Nosenko, the KGB had beaten even the FBI to the 
conclusion that Oswald was a lone nut — an abnormal, unstable personality, 
unworthy of KGB recruitment. Despite Oswald’s declaration at the U.S. Embassy 
in Moscow that he had agreed to furnish the Soviets with information he had 
acquired as a radar operation in the Marine Corps (stationed at a major operational 
base of the U-2 spy plane), Nosenko claimed that the KGB hadn’t bothered to 
debrief Oswald. 

Both the Counterintelligence and Soviet divisions of the CIA quickly 
came to doubt Nosenko 's story. Equally quickly, the FBI appears to have 
embraced it. Key aspects of Nosenko’s account were corroborated by a favorite 
FBI source code-named "Fedora," a KGB agent working under diplomatic cover 
at the United Nations. In the long run, those who doubted Nosenko had to 
conclude that Fedora was also a triple agent. Relying in part on Epstein’s 
account. New York magazine has indicated that concern about Fedora, and about 
KGB penetration of the FBI, remains high. 
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Aiigieton*s story is like tliat of many "refugees” - self-serving, ro hf? 
sure; bitterly perceptive on some points; and at best a small part of a big 
picture. For the most part, Epstein relates Angleton’s story nncrl tlcially. 

He does not, for example, offer alternative hypotheses consistent with the 
known facts about Oswald’s life. 

Most glaringly, Epstein shows no sign of having seriously investigated 
the possibility that Oswald’s defection to the Soviet Union might have been 
a U.S. intelligence assignment. Despite Epstein’s first sentence - "This 
book is about Lee Harvey Oswald and his relations with the intelligence services 
of three nations" - the asymmetry of his analysis is striking. For example, 

Epstein notes that a memo from the Office of Naval Intelligence to the FBI 
when Oswald defected "omits from its summary of Oswald’s Marine record 
the fact that he had been stationed in Japan, Formosa, the Philippines, 
or any base outside the United States." Why? Possibly, says Epstein, 

"to conceal the extent of Oswald’s activities in the Marine Corps 

from the Soviets ! In fact, at that time ONI might have been p.nitlng Its own 
defectors inside Russia, and may have wanted to conceal that fact from other 
U.S. agencies because of jurisdictional problems. 

Similarly, when Oswald contacts a Soviet consular official with secret 
ties to the KGB, it suggests his covert links to the Soviets. But when he 
contacts a U.S. consular official with secret ties to the CIA, it suggests 
nothing. The KGB’s claim that it did not debrief Oswald when he defected Is 
(understandably) disbelieved, and becomes evidence that Oswald was really under 
KGB control. The CIA’s failure to debrief Oswald when he redefected from 
Russia is. according to Epstein, merely an "inexplicable lapse." 

Lapses by U.S. intelligence in the Oswald and assassination investigations 
were legion, but Epstein’s crucial discussion of J. Edgar Hoover’s flaws 
appears to be speculative and distorted. After the assassination, the 
FBI was particularly sensitive to the criticism that it should have alerted the 
Secret Service in Dallas about Oswald. This, Epstein says, gave Hoover a vested 
interest in Nosenko’s story. "As long as the public could be convinced that 
Oswald was a lone crackpot, unlnvolved in any espionage or subversive activity, 

the FBI wouldn’t be held accountable for not keeping him under surveillance [P. 17 

By an odd twist of fate, the FBI’s Interest lay in concealing, rather than 
revealing, any hint of Soviet involvement." Epstein criticizes Hoover for allegedly 
not reporting to President Johnson that the FBI had an open security case on 
Oswald; in fact, the FBI’s Summary Report [CD I], prepared for public release, 
emphasized that the FBI started Investigating Oswald on his return from Russia 
specifically because of the possibility that he had been recruited by the KGB. 
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Hoover volunteered the observation that Oswald considered the money he 
received from the Russian government as payment for his denunciation of the U.S. 

There is no doubt that the FBI did cover up its deficiencies in the 
handling of Oswald, and that Hoover controlled the assassination investigation 
like a petty tyrant. But he has been made into a convenient whipping 

boy by Epstein — simple-minded and self-serving, more concerned with the FBI's 
image than Oswald's possible connections to the KGB, "Hoover's line of 
reasoning," says Epstein," was brutally simple. 

The contrast between Epstein's "brutally simple" Hoover and his wise and 
subtle Angleton is stunning. Although Epstein does not make clear just how 
much he relies on or agrees with Angleton, his warm sympathy for the counter- 
intelligence curmudgeon is unconcealed. Angleton is portrayed as a man of 
crafty intelligence and civilized avocations, with the patience of a trout 
fisherman in his subtle breaking of a disinformation agent. (Epstein has even 
adopted Angleton' s hobby of breeding orchids.) The professorial Angleton 
studied the Nosenko file "through his thick horn-rimmed glasses." Preferring 
"elicitation" to "hostile interrogation," he is a sage who finds truth by 
learning what is false. 

It is hard to believe that this is the same James Angleton who now chairs 
the Security and Intelligence Fund, which raises money to defend ex-government 
agents prosecuted for black-bag jobs and other crimes in the line of duty. 

A 1977 fund-raising letter signed by Angleton warned that the Communist Party, 
working through a civil-liberties front organization, has achieved nearly all 
Its goals of undermining U.S. counterintelligence capabilities. The House 
Unamerlcan Activities Committee, for example, has been destroyed, and only the 
FBI and CIA remain — with both, according to Angleton, "so badly shattered that 
they no longer have adequate Internal security or counterintelligence capabilities. 
A second Angleton letter referred to the "Intelligence WRECKERS" [sic] and the 
"sabotage efforts of the Church/Mondale [Senate Intelligence] committee." 

In his previous book (on the Drug Enforcement Administration), Epstein 
noted that "Because the circumstances surrounding each Interview bear directly on 
the credibility of the Interview ... I have decided to reveal all the sources 
for this book and comment on the motives, problems, contradictions, and gaps that 
I found in the interviews and documents." Such an approach is conspicously 
absent from Legend , and Epstein should not be excused for his recurring ambiguity 
about sources. It is impossible to determine which parts were provided or 
suggested by private CIA sources. Epstein repeatedly omits specific citations to 
published documents, and gives the impression that he forced information out 
using the Freedom of Information Act when in fact many of the documents were 
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obtained first by other researchers. 

Epstein’s often careless or devious treatment of material from published 
sources must call into question the accuracy of his reports on his many private 
interviews. There may well be important information in his interviews of 
Oswald’s fellow Marines which Epstein did not perceive or choose to discuss. 

Since Epstein has benefited so much from the surprising willingness of former 
government officials like Angleton, the late William Sullivan, and Richard Helms 
to calk with him about matters where the official files are still unavailable, 
it would seem appropriate for him to lay out the full record. 

The importance of Epstein's disclosures from Angleton ond c’ther disaffected 
ex-CIA personnel is that there is now a window where we used to have only an 
opaque barrier. The book intends to let us look through the window in one 
direction, to see how Oswald looked from Angleton’ s side of the glass. But we 
can also look through the window the other way, to see how Angleton and Company 
treated the Oswald case, and to begin to understand how they viewed other 
CIA secrets. 

This insight raises many new questions. If Angleton was convinced by 1963 
that the CIA was compromised by KGB penetration, how did he view the security 
of the plots to assassinate Fidel Castro? In particular, was he suspicious of 
the strange behavior of Desmond Fitzgerald, who (as set out in Legend ) went 

against the advice of counterintelligence professionals to meet personally with 
Rolando Cubela, the CIA’s potential Cuban assassin? Did elements in the CIA 
percieve an FBI coverup of other aspects of the Kennedy assassination, besides 
Oswald’s Soviet contacts? Did Angleton ever suspect that Oswald had links to U.S. 
intelligence agencies — links which, in his inside-out world, could mean 
connections to a KGB-controlled chain within a U.S. agency? 

Most provocatively, if Angleton now believes that Oswald was a KGB agent, 
what did he think from 1959 to 1962, when his section of the CIA was intercepting 
Oswald’s mall? Epstein reports that Angleton* s people obtained a strongly anti- [p. 1 
American letter which Oswald wrote to his brother shortly after defecting. He 
has claimed elsewhere that a letter in which Oswald said he had seen U-2 pilot [NY p. 

Gary Powers was also intercepted. In 1962, says Epstein, "another piece in the 
jigsaw puzzle for James Angleton and his subordinates" was a letter that Marina [p. 16 
Oswald apparently received from the daughter of a suspected KGB agent in Leningrad. 

These facts are new; this mail interception was apparently never disclosed to the 
FBI or the Warren Commission. In fact, the CIA told a Congressional committee in 
1976 that the only intercepted Oswald correspondence was an inoccuous letter to 
him. The serious implication of these facts is that Angleton* s staff might have 
suppressed their pre-assassination knoweldge of Oswald, even from the rest of the 
CIA. 
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f Epstein’s Angleton reveals an important version of a secret struggle 

inside the CIA. The Nosenko battle is only part of a larger war, but it 
is a protracted, perhaps decisive, battle. First one side seemed to be 
winning. The Soviet Russia Division suspected Nosenko’ s good faith, isolated 
him in a padded room, and subjected him to a physically grueling ’’hostile 
interrogation” including disorientation techniques to disrupt his biological 
clocks. The result was a 900-page report concluding that Nosenko was a 
disinformation agent. Then an "ugly rumor” turned the tables on the anti- 
Nosenko faction: an Angleton loyalist, the chief of the Soviet Division, 
was suspected of being the KGB penetration agent. 

The tide of battle began to turn in 1967. In Angleton* s version, the 
Nosenko case was turned inside out. Key people in the Soviet Russia Division 
were reassigned to Europe in ”the great purge of the Slavs.” Nosenko received 
a new, friendly interrogation, and was ”sppon fed” plausible answers to the 
trick questions. By October 1968 Nosenko was released and rehabilitated, and 
retained as a consultant. Only Counterintelligence dissented in the final 
round-table review, and Angleton even suspected that Nosenko was maintaining 
contact with some Soviet-controlled source, possibly the top-level KGB ”mole” 
in the CIA. In December 1974 an old adversary, William Colby, forced Angleton 
to resign b • I ‘.iking to Seymour Hersh details of the Illegal mail cover 
which was under Angleton’s direction. A Nosenko supporter became head of 
the CIA's counterintelligence operation. 

Epstein does not mention Angleton’s memorable and cryptic reply to Hersh 's 
questions about CIA wrongdoings and domestic activities: "A mansion has many 
rooms and there were many things going on during the period of the [anti-warl 
bombings. I’m not privy to who struck John.” [NYT, 12/25/74] ’’Who struck John” 
is apparently CIA jargon, meaning "the details.” The origin of the phrase is 
obscure, but the coincidence of that expression literally conveying the 
continuing mystery of the Kennedy assassination is a neat piece of irony. 
According to Epstein, the one thing Angleton doesn’t believe in is coincidence. 

Paul L. Hoch 

Russell Stetler 

20 March 1978 









